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THE    FACULTY 

March  31  the  University  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death 
of  Captain  Hiram  M.  Powell.  Captain  Powell  had  been  Professor 
of  Military  Science  and  commandant  of  cadets  since  1909.  His 
service,  limited  by  precarious  health,  was  rendered  in  fine  spirit  and 
with  marked  efficiency.  His  influence  with  the  young  men  of  the 
University  was  of  the  choicest  sort.  He  fought  a  heroic  though  losing 
fight  against  disease  and  no  memory  of  him  is  more  inspiring  that  that 
of  his  last  months.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  many  representatives 
of  the  University  and  the  battalion  furnished  the  body-guard  attending 
the  remains  to  the  railroad  station. 

Mr.  Herbert  Brown,  curator  of  the  Museum,  died  May  12,  1913. 
Mr.  Brown  had  given  unstinted  and  unremunerated  labor  for  many 
years  to  the  museum.  His  enthusiasm  for  it  remained  with  him  to  the 
end  and  is  an  inspiration  for  the  extension  of  its  service  to  the  Uni- 
versity. The  Board  in  its  formal  minutes  has  entered  an  expression  of 
its  appreciation  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Brown  and  of  sympathy  with  his 
widow.  The  museum  has  now  been  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
department  of  biology. 

Professors  Turrell  and  Thornber,  on  sabbatical  leave  for  the 
academic  year  1911-12,  returned  to  their  work  at  the  University  for 
the  current  year.  During  the  past  year  Professor  Douglass  and  Mr. 
Wilson  of  the  Station  Farm  at  Phoenix  have  been  on  leave. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1911-12  several  resignations  occurred.  Pro- 
fessor Tatarian  entered  business  in  Los  Angeles.  Miss  Mack  accepted 
appointment  as  head  of  the  English  department  in  the  Phoenix  high 
school.  Miss  O'Byrne  removed  to  San  Diego  and  the  work  in  music 
in  the  University  was  discontinued.  Mrs.  Douglass,  Miss  Roberts, 
and  Miss  Cantwell  discontinued  their  connection  with  the  faculty,  the 
work  with  which  they  were  connected  having  ceased  or  having  been 
assumed  by  other  members  of  the  faculty.  The  two  former  were 
carrying  classes  in  Professor  Turrell's  department  during  his  absence. 

In  June,  1912,  Mr.  F.  E.  Talmage)  long  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity terminated  his  services.  He  had  been  instructor  in  business 
subjects  until  these  ceased  with  the  discontinuance  of  the  first  year  of 
preparatory  work;  was  manager  of  the  dining  hall,  placing  this  on  a 
secure  financial  foundation;  had  administered  the  cooperative  book- 
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store,  taking  this  off  the  hands  of  the  University  when  it  was  a  financial 
loss,  and  running  it  efficiently;  was  accountant  in  the  University  office, 
where  his  business  intelligence  was  of  prime  service  to  the  institution. 
Mr.  Talmage  was  interested  in  student  life  and  assisted  in  bringing 
students  and  faculty  together  in  various  enterprises.  He  continued  his 
service  to  the  University  long  after  his  own  business  required  all  of 
his  time ;  he  resigned  to'  care  more  adequately  for  private  concerns. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Schnabel  accepted  appointment  in  1912  as  instructor  in 
bacteriology  and  without  remuneration,  gave  a  series  of  lectures  and 
directed  a  laboratory  course.  The  service  was  rendered  in  the  interest 
of  science  and  public  spirit  and  invites  the  cordial  appreciation  of  the 
Board  and  University  at  large. 

In  the  resignation  of  Professor  Tolman,  who  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment at  Stanford  University,  the  University  lost  the  service  of  a  com- 
petent instructor  and  a  thorough  scientist.  His  place  has  been  filled  by 
the  election  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Clapp  of  the  Canadian  Geological 
Survey. 

During  the  year  Dr.  Ross  of  the  Experiment  Station  resigned  to 
accept  appointment  in  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

In  December,  1912,  Mr.  Kleeberger  of  the  department  of  physical 
training  resigned  to  accept  an  assistant  professorship  in  the  University 
of  California.  Mr.  Donald  F.  Jones  of  the  Experiment  Station  has 
accepted  appointment  at  Syracuse  University  for  teaching  and  advanced 
study. 

Mrs.  Ida  Talcott  Underhill  has  resigned  as  preceptress  after  three 
years  of  devoted  activity  in  the  University.  Mrs.  Underhill  is  a 
woman  of  keen  sympathy  with  young  people  and  had  won  the  warm 
affection  of  the  young  women.  Miss  Ida  C.  Reid,  instructor  in  history 
and  principal  of  the  preparatory  department,  has  been  appointed  direc- 
tor of  women  for  the  coming  year. 

In  the  autumn  of  1912  Mr.  Frank  C.  Kelton  was  transferred  from 
the  Experiment  Station  to  the  department  of  civil  engineering  and  was 
later  raised  to  the  grade  of  assistant  professor.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Willis 
was  appointed  instructor  in  mining  engineering  and  geology  and,  later, 
manager  of  the  dining  hall.  At  the  same  time  other  appointments 
were  made,   as   follows:     Mr.    Henry   P.    Braeutigam   instructor   in 
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mechanical  and  electrical  engineering,  resigning  in  April  to  accept  com- 
mercial work  with  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.  of  Cincinnati;  Mr.  How- 
ard A.  Hubbard  instructor  in  economics  and  history ;  Miss  Elsa  Cha- 
pin  instructor  in  English,  and,  after  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Kleeberger, 
instructor  also  in  women's  gymnastics;  Mr.  Raymond  L.  Quigley 
director  of  athletics;  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Enger  assistant  engineer  and  Mr. 
Clifford  N.  Catlin  assistant  chemist  in  the  Experiment  Station.  Mr. 
Warren  A.  Grossetta,  an  alumus  of  the  University,  was  appointed 
assistant  commandant  of  cadets  and  rendered  through  the  year  efficient 
service  without  remuneration.  Miss  Harriet  E.  Brown,  also  an 
alumus  of  the  University,  conducted  the  evening  class  in  Spanish  until 
its  discontinuance  in  April. 

The  records  of  the  University  have  been  in  the  competent  hands  of 
Professor  Grimes  who  has  introduced  greater  system  and  so  assisted 
both  students  and  faculty  to  pursue  their  work  to  better  effect.  His 
service,  often  engrossing  in  time  and  energy,  has  been  given  without 
remuneration. 

The  University  has  been  represented  at  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  by  Professor  Ray- 
mond C.  Benner,  formerly  of  this  faculty;  and  at  the  inauguration  of 
President  Boyd  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico  by  Professor  Grimes. 

ENROLLMENT 

The  attendance  at  the  University  during  the  year  1912-13  has  been 
254,  a  gain  of  30  per  cent  in  two  years.  The  figures  show  an  apparent 
decline  in  registration  from  the  preceding  year,  but  analysis  indicates 
that  this  is  rather  apparent  than  real.  In  1911-12  the  total  enrollment 
was  305,  but  in  this  number  was  included  a  large  number  of  people 
who  came  to  the  University  for  one,  two  or  three  hours  of  work,  especi- 
ally in  the  evening.  These  students  have  been  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  during  the  past  year,  largely  because  there  have  been  fewer 
courses  offered  by  the  instructors  in  the  evening  or  at  other  hours  con- 
venient for  these  people ;  the  faculty  has  given  itself  to  its  regular  day 
classes  and  by  reason  of  the  increased  registration  in  this  work  there 
has  been  less  opportunity  for  development  of  evening  or  other  extra- 
ordinary classes.  The  total  is  further  depressed  by  reduced  attendance 
in  the  preparatory  department. 
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The  year  began  the  elimination  of  the  preparatory  department,  as 
voted  by  the  Board  at  one  of  its  meetings  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
first  year  of  preparatory  work  has  been  discontinued  and  the  second 
year  will  be  dropped  in  the  coming  year.  The  result  of  the  action  has 
been  a  drop  in  the  registration  of  this  department  from  101  to  74.  A 
corresponding  decline  in  the  coming  year  may  be  anticipated.  With 
a  diminution  in  the  number  of  preparatory  students  there  is  an  added 
sense  in  the  faculty  and  student  body  that  the  University  is  really  a 
university  and  the  students  college  students. 

I  present  below  the  enrollment  in  the  University  of  college  and 
preparatory  students  for  the  past  ten  years.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
institution  the  college  students  were  few,  the  preparatory  students 
many;  the  figures  of  the  past  year  show  for  the  first  time  as  great  a 
number  of  college  students  as  there  were  preparatory  students  in  the 
institution  seven  years  ago. 

In  the  figures  for  the  current  year  are  not  included  the  77  persons 
who  attended  and  registered  for  the  short  (two-weeks')  farmers' 
course  held  in  February.  Were  these  added,  as  they  might  be,  the 
total  for  the  year  would  be  331. 

College  Students  Preparatory  Students 

1903-4  61  144 

1904-5  39  155 

1905-6  63  163 

1906-7  73  142 

1907-8  70  167 

1908-9  92  109 

1909-10  97  103 

1910-11  112  83 

1911-12  136+58  unclassified  101 

1912-13  180  74 

Of  special  interest  are  the  figures  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
classes  for  the  last  five  years.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  has  been  a 
gain  in  these  classes  and  as  they  pass  on  to  higher  standing  in  the  Uni- 
versity and  other  new  classes  are  large,  the  enrollment  in  the  institution 
will  more  rapidly  increase. 
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Freshmen 

Sophomores 

1908-09 

26 

17 

1909-10 

27 

22 

1910-11 

34 

25 

1911-12 

53 

24 

1912-13 

80 

35 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 

In  my  report  to  the  Board  for  1911,  commenting  on  the  business 
administration  of  the  University,  I  mentioned  the  wisdom  of  appoint- 
ing soon  a  Business  Manager  who  might  relieve  the  President  of  finan- 
cial detail.  In  the  early  fall  of  1912  the  Board  created  the  office  of 
Business  Manager,  temporarily  held  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Donnelley,  and 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Stewart.  The  wisdom  of  this  action 
has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated. 

THE  CURRICULUM 

In  the  curriculum  of  the  University  the  year  has  been  marked  by  a 
re-study  of  the  efficiency  of  programs  and  detailed  improvement  of  two 
of  the  degree  courses.  The  agricultural  course  was  revised  to  give 
freer  opportunity  for  more  specialized  work  in  (1)  agronomy,  (2) 
horticulture,  and  (3)  animal  husbandry.  The  mining  program  was 
revised  so  as  to  eliminate  the  separate  courses  in  mining  engineering 
and  metallurgy  and  make  one  stronger  and  more  comprehensive 
course.  Hereafter  but  one  degree  will  be  given  in  this  department 
instead  of  the  two  degrees,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mining  Engineering 
and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Metallurgy. 

AGRICULTURE 

All  the  agricultural  work  of  the  University  has  been  united  and 
placed  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Forbes,  heretofore  Director  of 
the  Experiment  Station.  Before  this  action  the  Station  with  its  re- 
search and  experimental  work  seemed  gradually  to  be  separating  itself 
in  spirit  and  association  from  the  University  proper;  various  activities 
of  the  Station  and  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  University 
covered  approximately  the  same  ground ;  little  or  none  of  the  time  of 
the  Station  men  was  available  for  the  purpose  of  instruction.  Project- 
ed national  legislation,  if  passed,  would  further  have  increased  the 
infelicity  of  the  situation.  Director  Forbes  assumed  the  combined 
work  November  1  and  since  that  time  a  new  enthusiasm  and  aug- 
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merited  efficiency  have  been  apparent.  The  Board  is  referred  to  the 
report  of  Director  Forbes,  found  elsewhere  in  this  document,  for 
details  of  agricultural  administration,  instruction,  and  work. 
the  prescott  gates 
No  gift  made  to  the  University  means  more  in  the  giving  and  in  the 
receiving  and  for  public  interest  that  the  campus  gates  donated  by  the 
Prescott  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  president  of  the  University  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
the  Yavapai  Club  and  in  his  speech  mentioned  the  things  that  could  be 
done  for  the  University  at  no  great  expense,  the  gates  among  the  num- 
ber. Immediately  at  the  close  of  the  address  Mr.  R.  N.  Fredericks, 
the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  presenting  the  gates  to  the  University.  The  public  is  well  aware 
how  much  these  gates  add  to  the  approach  to  the  campus. 

THE  STATE  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY 

I  am  confident  that  the  State  in  general  is  better  informed  and  more 
interested  in  the  University  than  ever  before.  I  have  made  a  constant 
effort  to  demonstrate  to  the  public  that  the  University  is  here  for  their 
service — for  sound  learning,  and  for  any  other  related  work  that  it 
may  properly  undertake.  The  newspapers  of  the  state  have  been  most 
courteous  in  their  consideration  of  the  University  and  have  given  gen- 
erously of  their  space  and  editorial  comment ;  this  has  helped  immense- 
ly to  informing  and  interesting  the  people.  But  it  must  be  realized 
that  all  this  is  a  progressive  task.  If  the  University  cultivates  a  larger 
interest  of  the  public,  it  becomes  necessary  at  once  to  satisfy  this  inter- 
est ;  as  this  increases,  its  service  must  increase.  It  is  the  inspiration  of 
the  state  university  that  its  field  of  labor  is  for  the  whole  community, 
it  is  supported  by  taxation  of  all  citizens  and  is  therefore  directly 
under  obligation  to  all  of  them.  It  has  claims  on  them,  they  on  it.  In 
this  sense  the  state  university  has  great  advantage  over  the  privately 
endowed  university,  which  is  responsible  primarily  to  a  sect  or  other 
association  narrower  than  the  state. 

That  Arizona  has  a  growing  and  more  intelligent  interest  in  its 
University  is  shown  in  its  willingness  to  make  for  it  more  liberal  appro- 
priations at  every  legislature.  In  1910-11  the  state  appropriation  for 
all  the  work  of  the  University,  including  the  Experiment  Station,  was 
$47,800.    The  amount  in  1911-12  for  all  purposes,  including  the  new 
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dormitory,  was  $87,670;  in  1912-13  it  was  $90,000.  For  the  two 
years  1913-15,  including  the  new  agricultural  building,  and  the  new 
Salt  River  Valley  farm,  the  appropriation  is  $436,300,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  two  years,  or  $218,150  for  each  year. 

Analysis  of  these  appropriations  may  be  of  interest.     For  the  past 
five  years  the  annual  appropriations  for  the  University  have  been  as 


follows : 

University 

Improve- 

Experiment 

Year 

maintenance 

ments 

Station 

1909-10 

$35,500 

$5,750 

$6,550 

1910-11 

35,500 

5,750 

6,550 

1911-12 

32,470 

12,500 
*28,000 

8,700 

1912-13 

48,000 

24,200 

18,000 

1913-14,  one- 

half 

the  app. 

foi 

r  1913-15 

81,750 

10,000 
**82,500 

28,900 
1 15,000 

*New  dormitory. 

**One-half  the  appropriation  of  $165,000  for  the  new  agricultural 

building. 
fOne-half  the  appropriation  for  the  new  Station  farm  in  Salt  River 

Valley. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  increase  in  state  appropriations  is 
not  to  the  same  percentage  an  advance  in  the  total  income  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  federal  appropriations  now  remain  constant  at  $50,000 
for  instruction  and  department  equipment  in  the  University  and 
$30,000  for  the  Experiment  Station.  While  the  national  funds  were 
increasing  each  year  by  $5,000  for  instruction  and  $2,000  for  Station 
work  the  state  had  to  bear  a  smaller  burden  of  the  development  of  the 
University.  But  now  all  expansion  of  the  institution  must  be  cared 
for  on  the  state  funds,  the  federal  funds  having  reached  their  limit. 
It  must  be  noted  farther  that  the  federal  funds  cannot  legally  be  used 
for  administration  in  the  University  proper,  nor  for  buildings  or 
fixtures. 

COUNTY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

"In  order  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  educational  advantages  of  the 
University  of  Arizona,  and  to  equalize  the  educational  opportunities 
of  the  students  of  this  State"  the  legislature  of  1912  passed  a  law 
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making  an  annual  appropriation  of  $150  to  each  county  for  a  scholar- 
ship in  the  University.  The  scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  by  the 
President  of  the  University  after  a  competitive  examination  conducted 
by  the  county  school  superintendent ;  the  student  making  the  highest 
record  in  the  examinations  for  his  county  is  tendered  the  scholarship. 

The  law  does  not  permit  the  payment  of  the  money  directly  to  the 
successful  candidate,  but  the  funds  are  paid  to  the  University  and  the 
amount  credited  on  the  bills  for  tuition,  board,  and  room.  The  Presi- 
dent is  required  to  certify  to  the  State  Auditor  that  the  County  Schol- 
ar's university  records  are  satisfactory  before  the  order  for  the  monthly 
stipend  is  paid  to  the  University.  The  names  of  the  Scholars  for  the 
current  year  are  published  in  the  University  Register  for  1912-13. 

The  County  Scholarships  have  brought  to  the  University  a  group  of 
earnest  and  successful  students  and  a  larger  interest  in  the  institution 
throughout  the  State. 

UNIVERSITY  HONORS 

As  an  incentive  to  good  scholarship  in  the  University  the  faculty 
established  in  the  spring  of  1912  a  system  of  University  Honors,  with- 
out financial  award.  Institution  of  this  distinction  has  received  encour- 
aging response  from  the  student  body,  stimulating  some  to  aspire  to 
the  honors  and  others  to  recognize  the  worth  of  them  to  those  who 
attain  them. 

The  records  of  the  University  are  kept  in  the  following  letters: 
A,  excellent;  B,  good;  C,  fair;  D,  failing  but  retrievable  by  another 
examination;  X,  subject  must  be  repeated.  For  honors  a  student  must 
have  not  less  than  one-half  his  standings  of  A  grade,  and  the  remainder 
of  B  grade. 

"Honors"  are  awarded  for  the  year's  work  in  each  of  the  three 
upper  college  classes,  "Honorable  Mention"  for  freshmen  and  for 
fourth-year  preparatory  students.  Should  a  student  receive  the  honors 
of  his  year  in  both  Junior  and  Senior  classes,  he  is  termed  a  University 
Scholar. 

In  May  of  1912  and  1913  Honors  have  been  awarded  at  an  assembly 
of  students,  faculty,  and  their  friends,  and  special  effort  has  been  made 
to  give  dignity  and  distinction  to  the  occasion.  An  address  is  given 
presenting  the  claims  and  rewards  of  the  scholarly  life. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 

For  many  years  the  law  of  the  State  has  required  that  when  five 
persons  petitioned  the  State  for  instruction  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
the  University  of  Arizona  should  provide  this  instruction  for  them. 
For  the  lack  of  the  requisite  number  of  petitioners,  or  for  any  at  all, 
the  University  had  never  been  required  to  undertake  this  form  of  in- 
struction. The  unfortunate  children  were  sent  to  other  states,  especi- 
ally to  California,  for  instruction.  The  blind  were  to  be  included  in 
the  same  arrangement.  During  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1912 
the  friends  of  an  Arizona  School  for  the  Deaf  interested  themselves  in 
a  school  to  be  administered  by  the  University  and  an  appropriation  of 
$5,000  for  the  first  year  of  the  school  was  secured;  but  from  this 
amount  was  to  be  deducted  whatever  was  required  to  instruct  blind 
children  from  Arizona  in  the  institutions  of  other  states, — even  for 
the  one  blind  child  a  significant  diminution  of  the  income  of  this  school. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  White  was  elected  principal  of  the  School  and  Miss 
Harriet  White  teaching  matron.  A  report  of  the  work  of  the  School 
by  Mr.  White  follows. 

Before  the  session  of  the  legislature  for  1913  the  Board  of  Regents 
requested  the  State  Board  of  Control  to  consider,  and  if  possible  to 
secure  the  separation  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  from  the  University, 
in  the  interest  of  both  institutions.  It  was  believed  that  the  School  on 
its  own  independent  basis  would  have  a  better  growth,  and  the  Uni- 
versity was  not  versed  in  the  technique  of  instruction  for  the  Deaf. 
The  legislature  was  invited  through  its  appropriations  committees  to 
make  liberal  provision  for  the  independent  establishment  of  a  school  for 
the  deaf ;  but  the  need  for  economy  compelled  the  legislature  to  forego 
the  expenditures  required  for  founding  such  a  school  and  the  Univers- 
ity is  asked  to  continue  its  administration  of  the  School. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  LAW 

For  several  years  an  elementary  course  in  law  has  been  given  in  the 
University,  the  class  meeting  in  the  evening.  During  the  past  year 
the  demand  for  the  kind  of  work  we  were  doing  in  this  class  was  so 
slight  that  it  was  deemed  best  to  discontinue  the  work  for  the  coming 
year.  Either  the  University  should  do  more  work  in  law  or  none  at 
all.    Whenever  professional  schools  are  established  at  the  University, 
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which  may  be  an  event  of  the  remote  future,  a  law  school  should  be 
the  first  of  these  schools.  Every  year  there  is  a  considerable  demand 
for  instruction  in  law ;  a  law  school  would  be  less  expensive  than  other 
professional  schools ;  Arizona  is  unusually  favored  in  having  in  its 
citizenship  a  large  number  of  strong  legal  practitioners  many  of  whom 
would  be  competent  instructors. 

EXTENSION  LECTURES 

During  the  year  56  Extension  Lectures  have  been  given  by  1 1  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  in  21  different  towns  of  the  state,  several  towns 
having  been  visited  several  times.  These  lectures  have  been  well  re- 
ceived and  the  University  has  had  repeated  invitations  to  offer  other 
lectures  at  the  same  places  in  the  future.  The  Extension  system  is  a 
capital  means  to  place  the  University  at  the  service  of  the  state,  and  to 
stimulate  it-s  intellectual  life.  An  indirect  but  valuable  result  of  the 
lectures  is  a  greater  interest  of  the  public  in  the  University  and  prob- 
ably, therefore,  a  larger  enrollment  of  students  in  the  coming  years. 
The  towTns  visited  by  the  lecturers  include:  Globe,  Thatcher,  Safford, 
Clifton,  Willcox,  Douglas,  Bisbee,  Tombstone,  Nogales,  Yuma,  Phoe- 
nix, Tempe,  Mesa,  Glendale,  Wickenburg,  Prescott,  Jerome,  Wil- 
liams, Flagstaff,  Kingman,  and  Winslow.  In  general  appointments 
were  made  for  towns  where  there  are  high  schools  or  women's  clubs  or 
other  organizations  under  whose  auspices  the  lectures  would  be  given. 
This  cooperation  assisted  in  advertising  the  lectures  and  in  bringing 
the  lecturers  into  closer  relation  with  the  people  of  the  community. 
Plans  are  making  for  enlargement  of  Extension  work  for  the  coming 
year. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  TIMBER  LANDS 

During  the  past  year  the  timber  lands  of  the  University  in  Coco- 
nino county  have  received  much  consideration.  The  University  was 
endowed  by  the  Federal  Government  with  57  sections  of  land  which  is 
mostly  in  timber  and  has  been  used  to  this  time  for  grazing  purposes 
only.  Recently  it  has  been  found  that  the  University  is  entitled  to  13 
sections  additional  which  had  never  been  selected  and  which  now  re- 
main to  the  Land  Commission  of  the  State  to  designate. 

The  revenue  from  grazing  the  lands  has  been  slight — about  $500  a 
year,  hardly  enough  to  provide  adequate  fire  protection  to  the  forest. 
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Grazing  fees  would  have  been  much  greater  except  for  the  clause  of 
the  State  constitution  reading  as  follows: 

"No  individual,  corporation,  or  association  shall  ever  be  allowed  to 
purchase  or  lease  more  than  160  acres  of  agricultural  land,  or  more 
than  640  acres  of  grazing  land." — Article  X,  Sec.  11. 

The  University  is  under  great  obligation  to  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  especially  to  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Ringland,  District  For- 
ester, for  detailed  studies  and  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  Uni- 
versity forest  with  recommendations  for  its  commercial  use.  The 
officials  of  the  Forest  Service  have  reported  their  findings  not  only  to 
the  University,  in  correspondence  and  personal  visitation,  but  also  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  and  to  the  Land  Commission.  Following 
is  a  resume  of  their  report. 

The  lands  of  the  University  are  in  Coconino  county  in  the  Coconino 
and  Tusayan  forests.  There  is  no  mineral  in  them,  no  agriculture,  and 
no  prospect  of  either. 

Almost  every  section  is  surrounded  by  cut-over  sections. 

The  timber  is  western  yellow  pine. 

The  older  trees  should  be  cut  off  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  size  of  the  saw  timber  is  above  that  of  the  average  in  northern 
Arizona. 

Reproduction  is  good  on  about  one-fourth  of  the  area,  while  on 
about  four-tenths  of  it  there  are  no  young  trees  at  all. 

There  has  been  small  damage  from  fires. 

On  the  area  are  about  250,000,000  feet  of  merchantable  timber  and 
4,000  cords  of  oak  cord-wood.  If  the  tops  and  limbs  of  the  yellow 
pine  were  added,  for  cord-wood,  there  would  be  at  least  10,000- 
20,000  cords  additional. 

Timber  should  average  $3.50  a  thousand  feet  if  sold  in  the  next  ten 
years.    By  1920  $4.75  should  be  secured ;  $5.50  by  1930. 

The  main  drawback  to  immediate  sale  of  the  timber  is  the  large 
percentage  of  low  grades  that  are  hard  for  the  local  manufacturers  to 
dispose  of. 

The  annual  growth,  after  cutting,  is  estimated  as  about  2%. 

About  200  years  are  required  to  produce  22-inch  trees. 

About  90%  of  the  timber  is  now  mature  or  over-mature.  Two- 
thirds  of  it  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  practicable  before  there  is  more 
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decay.  One-third,  or  about  80.7  million  feet  should  be  left  to  seed 
the  cut-over  area  and  to  protect  the  young  trees.  The  other  third 
should  be  cut  off  in  40  years,  and  thereafter. 

The  income  value  is  estimated  as  follows,  assuming  that  the  State 
will  allow  the  annual  revenue  from  the  cutting  for  ten  years  to  ac- 
cumulate as  a  permanent  endowment  fund : 
Total  net  receipts  in  ten  years  from  cutting  two-thirds  of 

the  timber $    516,480.00 

This  sum,  if  placed  at  5%  interest  would  bring  annually  25,824.00 
Grazing  permits  would  bring  annually 500.00 

Total  annual  income  after  ten  years $      26,324.00 

Subtract  for  fire  protection,  annually 553.35 

Total  net  income  annually $      25,770.65 

After  1923  the  annual  income  would  be  still  greater. 
After  the  cut  40  years  hence  the  annual  income  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above  would  be 21,789.00 

Giving  a  total  at  that  time  of,  annually $      47,559.65 

This  sum,  if  annual  income  be  figured  at  5%,  would 

make  the  capitalized  value  of  the  forest $    951,193.00 

It  is  clear  that  the  exploitation  of  this  timber  is  not  a  simple  matter 
and  that  considerable  business  sagacity  is  needed  to  use  this  resource  to 
the  best  advantage.  It  is  further  evident  that  if  the  advice  of  the 
Forest  Reserve  is  to  be  followed  and  the  income  of  the  first  ten  years 
of  cutting  is  to  be  allowed  to  accumulate  as  a  fund  for  permanent  en- 
dowment of  the  University,  it  will  require  singular  patience  on  the 
part  of  both  the  University  and  the  State  that  the  future  shall  not  be 
sacrificed  for  the  present. 

PUBLIC  LANDS 

An  act  of  the  legislature,  of  great  importance  to  the  University, 
reserved  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  agricultural  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  school  of  mines  of  the  Uni- 
versity the  two  appropriations,  each  of  150,000  acres  of  public  land, 
that  were  conferred  upon  the  State  by  the  Enabling  Act.     This  legis- 
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lative  act  will  operate  to  the  maintenance  of  a  unified  and  efficient 
University. 

THE  PLAN  OF  THE  CAMPUS 

During  the  year  a  Committee,  composed  of  various  members  of  the 
Faculty,  with  the  Superintendent  of  Grounds,  most  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  campus  and  most  familiar  with  its  history,  has  been 
working  on  a  permanent  plan  of  campus.  Sites  for  buildings  will  be 
chosen  for  years  ahead  and  the  decorations  of  the  grounds  will  have 
systematic  development.  The  recent  purchase  of  land  to  the  rear  of 
the  campus  requires  assimilation  of  this  part  of  the  campus  to  the  al- 
ready developed  part  of  the  main  campus.  Nothing  is  more  necessary 
to  the  advancement  of  the  University  than  that  it  have  campus  space 
enough  and  that  the  uses  of  the  campus  shall  be  planned  with  reference 
to  the  distant  as  well  as  the  near  future. 

UNIVERSITY  WEEK 

In  April,  1912,  was  the  first  observance  of  University  Week.  On 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week,  meetings  of  Arizona  school 
officials  were  held,  well  attended  and  of  great  interest.  Thursday, 
Friday  and  Saturday  were  given  to  athletic  events  for  students  of  the 
University,  the  high  schools  and  academies  of  the  state.  About  70 
people  came  from  outside  Tucson  to  the  meeting  of  school  officials  or 
for  the  athletic  events.  In  April,  1913,  University  Week  was  repeated 
with  a  great  increase  of  influence,  both  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  University  and  out  in  the  state,  about  150  people  having  come 
from  outside.  The  inter-scholastic  track  meet  was  a  most  creditable 
event ;  other  athletic  events,  together  with  the  third  annual  meeting  of 
the  school  officials  filled  out  the  week.  The  institution  of  University 
Week  has  brought  to  the  University  much  larger  public  interest,  which 
interest  is  likely  to  be  practically  manifested  in  an  increased  number  of 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  state. 

THE  STATE  LABORATORY 

It  is  an  advantage  to  the  University  that  the  state  has  established  on 
our  own  campus  the  laboratory  of  the  State  Chemist  and  Bacteriologist. 
During  the  year  Dr.  Charles  A.  Meserve  has  been  appointed  State 
Chemist  and  has  begun  his  work.  According  to  the  law,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  director  of  this  laboratory  is  determined  by  the  superin- 
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tendent  of  public  health  and  the  Regents  of  this  University.  An  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $4500  was  made  by  the  legislature  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  laboratory.  Dr.  Meserve  will  give  some  of  his  time  to 
instruction  in  bacteriology  in  the  University,  perhaps  also  in  pure  food 
chemistry,  and  will  lecture  on  the  extension  system.  The  laboratory  in 
the  main  building,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Preparatory  Department 
of  Chemistry,  has  been  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  State  Chemist  and 
is  being  thoroughly  refitted  for  his  purposes.  Miss  Jane  Rider,  an 
alumnus  of  the  University,  has  been  appointed  by  Dr.  Meserve  as  his 
assistant.  Already  the  administration  of  the  laboratory  has  indicated 
by  its  practical  wisdom  and  by  its  scientific  work  that  it  will  be  of 
great  service  to  the  whole  state. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  ATHLETICS 

The  administration  of  athletics  in  the  University  during  the  past 
year,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Raymond  L.  Quigley,  has  been  great- 
ly improved.  The  financial  management  has  been  systematized  and 
made  much  less  burdensome  to  the  University.  The  Department 
stands  for  clean  and  manly  athletics;  it  is  a  regular  department  of 
work  in  the  University ;  its  instructor  has  regular  standing  in  the  Fac- 
ulty and  is  in  constant  relation  with  other  departments  so  that  they 
understand  its  work  and  it  understands  theirs.  As  a  result  there  has 
been  a  larger  degree  of  cooperation  between  the  athletic  and  other 
departments.  In  the  administration  of  athletics  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  and  enlarge  the  athletic  field,  level  the  track  and  make  other 
improvements.  These  will  enable  the  Department  of  Athletics  to 
work  in  the  future  to  much  greater  advantage  than  heretofore. 

SABBATICAL  LEAVE 

Sabbatical  leave  has  had  extended  discussion  during  the  past  year 
and  the  following  rules  have  been  adopted  to  cover  its  administration 
in  the  future: 

"The  Regents  of  the  University  place  on  record  their  recognition  of 
the  growing  practice  in  American  universities  of  granting  leave  of 
absence,  on  part  salary,  under  certain  conditions,  to  those  professors 
having  served  the  University  in  regular  standing  for  six  consecutive 
years,  and  announce  their  intention  to  adopt  and  continue  this  custom 
in  the  University  of  Arizona  so  long  as  its  resources  permit. 
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"The  Regents  do  not  regard  sabbatical  leave  on  part  salary  as  a  re- 
imbursement for  salary  hitherto  earned,  but  not  paid ;  but  as  an  in- 
centive to  professional  advancement  through  study  and  residence  else- 
where. They  consider  also  that  the  University  as  well  as  the  professor 
should  receive  profit  from  the  leave,  and  therefore  contemplate,  in 
general,  the  return  of  the  professor  to  the  University  at  the  close  of  the 
leave  of  absence. 

"Each  professor  desiring  leave  of  absence  will  submit  a  written  ap- 
plication for  the  same  to  the  President  of  the  University  and  with  it  a 
statement  of  his  plans  of  work  during  the  leave  of  absence. 

"Unless  otherwise  provided,  the  salary  assigned  a  professor  on  sab- 
batical leave  will  be  three-fifths  of  his  last  regular  annual  salary,  and 
will  be  paid,  like  the  latter,  in  twelve  equal  monthly  installments. 

"Professors  receiving  sabbatical  leave  will  be  required  to  give  pledge 
to  return  to  the  University  for  one  full  academic  year  of  service. 

"In  this  University  provision  for  sabbatical  leave  is  made  in  general 
terms  only  for  members  of  faculties  who  have  given  six  consecutive 
years  of  service  to  the  University,  on  approximately  full  time,  and  who 
have  been  for  at  least  two  years  of  a  grade  of  appointment  above  that 
of  Assistant  Professor. 

There  is  some  deviation  in  these  rules  from  those  formerly  in  opera- 
tion and  these  changes  are  believed  for  the  most  part  to  be  of  advantage 
to  those  professors  who  avail  themselves  of  sabbatical  leave.  The  Uni- 
versity is,  I  believe,  as  generous  as  it  can  afford  to  be  in  the  administra- 
tion of  sabbatical  leave.  The  result  of  the  system  will  certainly  work 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  instructional  work  of  the  institution  and 
for  the  spirit  of  service  in  the  faculty.  Sabbatical  leave  is  of  all  the 
greater  utility  to  members  of  the  Faculty  of  this  University  because 
during  the  academic  year  they  are  remote  from  the  influence  and  in- 
spirations of  other  universities  and  their  faculties. 

THE  MINING  CONFERENCE 

In  February  of  this  year  was  held  a  conference  of  mining  engineers 
with  a  special  view  to  enlisting  their  interest  in  the  mining  work  of 
the  University  and  seeking  their  counsel  in  a  revision  of  the  course  of 
study.  While  a  number  of  managers  and  engineers  who  expected  to  be 
present  were  prevented  at  a  late  hour,  the  conference  achieved  its  main 
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purposes.  The  department  of  mining  engineering  presented  to  the 
faculty  a  new  course  of  study  embodying  the  suggestions  of  the  engi- 
neers which  was  adopted  after  mature  discussion.  An  encouraging 
result  of  the  conference  was  the  request  of  some  of  the  engineers  for  a 
continuance  of  the  conference  from  year  to  year  for  mutual  benefit,  and 
an  expression  of  willingness  to  cooperate  in  any  way  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess. At  the  same  time  came  a  proposition  for  a  short  course  in  mining 
methods  for  miners,  prospectors,  and  others  interested,  in  which  several 
of  the  engineers  declared  their  interest  and  desire  for  collaboration. 

During  the  current  year  the  equipment  of  the  mining  laboratory 
has  been  generously  supplemented  by  gifts  of  manufacturers  of  mining 
machinery,  these  donations  amounting  in  all  to  about  $9,000.  Nothing 
would  indicate  more  clearly  the  strategic  position  that  the  public  con- 
cedes to  this  University  in  mining  education. 

THE   BUREAU  OF  MINES 

A  Mining  Bureau  has  been  organized  in  the  University,  largely 
through  the  labor  of  Mr.  Willis,  instructor  in  geology  and  mining  en- 
gineering. The  suggestion  for  the  organization  came  from  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  hope  that  some  way  might  be  found  for  the  mining  depart- 
ments of  the  University  to  serve  the  public  in  some  way  analogous  to 
the  service  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station. 

The  purposes  of  the  Bureau,  as  stated  in  the  circular  to  the  mining 
companies  and  the  public,  are  to  collate  data  regarding  Arizona  mines 
and  mining,  to  study  the  geology  of  the  country  and  topics  of  special 
interest  to  the  mining  industry,  to  serve  as  a  bureau  of  information  in 
cooperation  with  other  such  bureaus  and  to  publish  reports  as  occasion 
may  arise,  and  to  collect  specimens,  samples,  and  models  for  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  University,  distributing  elsewhere  such  as  not  needed  here. 

Already  interest  is  manifested  in  the  work  of  the  Bureau  and  letters 
are  constantly  arriving  asking  for  information  regarding  mining  in  the 
state  or  for  some  form  of  expert  service.  In  the  future,  under  good 
management,  the  Bureau  ought  to  be  important  to  the  University  in 
bringing  to  it  a  larger  interest  of  the  public,  especially  in  its  mining 
department  and  the  opportunity  for  a  more  constant  cooperation  of  the 
University  and  the  mining  profession. 

The  work  of  the  Mining  Bureau  may  begin  at  once  owing  to  a 
liberal  initial  gift  of  $1,000  by  the  Phelps-Dodge  Company. 
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THE  STUDENT  LOAN  FUND 

In  December,  1911,  one  of  the  Tucson  newspapers  was  good  enough 
to  print  a  communication  in  which  I  expressed  the  desire  for  contribu- 
tions to  a  loan  fund  to  be  held  by  the  President  for  the  service  of 
students  in  temporary  financial  need.  Within  two  days  a  Tucson 
gentlemen  called  on  the  President,  said  briefly  that  he  had  seen  the 
article  in  the  newspaper,  and  wanted  to  leave  a  paper  with  me — a 
check  for  $500,  the  sum  of  several  donations  by  this  man  and  his 
friends.  His  example  was  immediately  followed  by  two  others  and 
later  by  a  third  and  fourth.  Ten  men  have  given  $882.60  to  the 
Fund.  The  names  of  the  donors  to  the  Fund,  in  the  order  of  receipt 
of  their  gifts,  are  presented  in  the  ' 'Gifts"  section  of  this  report.  The 
Fund  has  been  of  large  service  to  the  students.  The  Fund  now 
amounts  to  $882.60.  Loans  have  been  made  to  students  in  various 
amounts  according  to  their  immediate  needs  and  return  payments  have 
been  made  in  good  time.  No  interest  in  general  has  been  charged 
during  the  past  two  years,  but  in  the  coming  year  six  per  cent  will  be 
charged  to  defray  the  expenses  of  operating  and  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  fund,  for  stenographic  service  and  all  other  incidentals. 
It  places  the  Fund  on  a  better  business  basis  and  reminds  the  borrower 
of  the  obligation  to  make  prompt  return  at  the  time  set;  this  is  as 
much  a  business  obligation  as  any  other.  No  security  is  required  other 
than  the  reliability  of  the  student  himself. 

Thirty-eight  students  have  profited  by  the  Fund.  One  of  the  contri- 
butions to  the  Fund  was  made  on  condition  that  if  the  President  of 
the  University  believed  it  wise  to  make  outright  gifts  from  this  dona- 
tion, he  might  do  so,  the  balance  being  used  for  loan  purposes.  Up  to 
June  24,  1913,  of  the  $882.60  contributed  to  the  Fund  $57.13  has 
been  donated  outright  to  students  who  had  encountered  special  emerg- 
encies; $430.50  is  now  out  on  loan,  most  of  it  to  be  paid  during  the 
summer  or  in  the  early  fall;  $4.10  has  been  paid  in  interest;  $399.07 
is  on  hand  in  the  bank. 

The  total  of  loans  and  gifts  from  the  Fund  from  December  4,  1911, 
to  June  24,  1913,  is  $1472.30.  It  is  apparent  therefore  that  the  Fund 
has  been  fully  used  nearly  twice  over  in  about  one  and  two-thirds 
academic  years. 

The  confidential  character  of  the  Fund  forbids  public  statement  of 
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the  use  by  students  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Fund.  It  has  demonstrated, 
however,  to  my  satisfaction  the  truth  of  the  statement  in  my  plea  in 
the  newspapers  for  the  creation  of  such  a  fund — that  it  would  help 
many  a  student  to  tide  over  the  temporary  financial  difficulty  which 
otherwise  would  compel  him  to  withdraw  from  college  and  break  the 
plans  of  his  life-work. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  tone  of  the  student  body  has  distinctly  improved  during  the 
period  of  this  report.  Reasons  for  this  are  to  be  found  in  the  reduction 
of  preparatory  work  and  the  growing  collegiate  sense;  augmented  re- 
sponsibility and  maturity  in  the  majority  of  the  students;  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  college  Young  Men's  Christian  Association ;  hope  for 
the  future  of  the  institution  and  a  desire  to  cooperate  for  the  advance- 
ment of  its  interests.  This  interest  of  the  students  in  the  expansion 
of  the  University  is  the  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  close  of  the 
academic  year. 

Every  department  of  the  University  has  had  an  increase  of  equip- 
ment according  to  its  present  needs,  so  that  this  equipment  is  kept  mod- 
ern in  character  and  the  University  grows  continually  in  its  capacity 
for  service. 

The  dining  hall,  always  a  problem  with  schools  and  colleges,  has 
been  administered  with  more  satisfaction  to  the  students  than  for  many 
years.  Serious  shrinkages  have  been  stopped.  The  policy  has  been 
adopted  of  turning  back  into  board,  service,  and  equipment  the  total 
receipts  of  the  hall ;  the  University  does  not  wish  to  make  a  profit. 

GIFTS   TO  THE    UNIVERSITY 

The  university  has  been  fortunate  in  receiving  during  the  period  for 
which  this  report  is  written  many  and  valuable  gifts  for  its  equipment 
or  as  incentives  to  scholarship,  athletic  achievement,  or  other  attain- 
ments. The  list,  that  is  intended  to  be  complete,  is  given  below.  I 
greatly  appreciate  these  marks  of  interest  in  the  work  of  the  University, 
and  hope  that  from  this  time  a  complete  file  of  donations  will  be  pre- 
served as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  institution.  A  state  university  is 
one  of  the  best  means  for  reaching  and  helping  the  young  people  of  the 
state ;  donations  to  it  magnify  its  opportunities  for  service  and  provide 
a  kind  of  resources  that  the  state  as  such  can  hardly  be  asked  to  supply. 
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List  of  Gifts  to  Mining  Department,  U.  of  A.,  during  iqij 
Ingersoll  Rand  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Temple  Ingersoll  electric  air  drill  with  pulsator,  tripod, 
steel $  600.00 

Leyner  Ingersoll  drill  with  tank  hose  steel  and  column .  .  .      250.00 

Leyner  oil  forge  with  tank  and  fittings 300.00 

Cleveland  Rock  Drill  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Cleveland  stoping  drill  with  attachments 100.00 

Hardsocg  Drill  Co.,  Ottumwa,  la. 

Wonder  combination  stoper,  drifter  and  sinker 100.00 

Denver  Rock  Drill  and  Machinery  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Waugh  stoper  with  attachments 100.00 

Waugh  drifter  with  column 150.00 

D.  D.  Demarest  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

2y2"  Pacific  drill  with  column,  hose  and  steel 250.00 

McKiernan  Terry  Co.,  New  York. 

Busy  Bee  hammer  drill  with  hose  and  steel 75.00 

Carnahan  Mfg.  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Murphy  Block  hole  drill  with  hose  and  steel 75.00 

John  M.  Rogers  Works,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

3"  Rogers  piston  drill  with  tripod  and  steel 300.00 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

One  stoping  drill  convertible  to  sinker 100.00 

Flottman  Drill  Co.,  Mexico  City,  Mex. 

Flottman  hammer  drill  with  attachments 75.00 

Blake  and  Knowles,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

One  vertical  single  cylinder  steam  pump 60.00 

Edson  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

3"  trench  pump  complete  with  all  attachments 50.00 

Allentown  Rolling  Mills  Company,  Allentown,  Pa. 

One  volute  centrifugal  pump 60.00 

Dow  Engine  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Duplex  brass  lined  horizontal  steam  pump 70.00 

Horizontal  centrifugal  pump  with  removable  lining 40.00 

Byron  Jackson  Iron  Works  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Horizontal  centrifugal  slime  pump 60.00 
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American  Well  Works  Co.,  Aurora,  111. 

4"  centrifugal  pump  lined  for  copper  water 80.00 

Buffalo  Steam  Pump  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Special  1"  horizontal  centrifugal 40.00 

Krogh  Mfg.  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Vertical  2"  centrifugal 80.00 

Henry  E.  Worthington  Pump  Co.,  Harrison,  N.  J. 

Duplex  brass  lined  steam  pump 100.00 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Duplex  brass  lined  steam  pump 75.00 

P.  H.  and  F.  M.  Roots  Co.,  Connelsville,  Ind. 

High  Pressure  Roots  blower 80.00 

McClave  Brooks  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

24"  Argand  blower 70.00 

American  Blowrer  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Sirroca  fan  complete 150.00 

Connelsville  Blower  Co.,  Connelsville,  Ind. 

Sections  Connelsville  blowers  and  pumps 30.00 

Typhoon  Blower  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

One  Typhoon  blower  complete 100.00 

Sprague  Electric  Co.,  N.  Y. 

25  feet  armored  steel  hose 25.00 

Marion  Malleable  Iron  Works,  Marion,  Ohio. 

Removable  picks 3.00 

Saginaw  Mfg.  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Models  of  pulleys  showing  construction 20.00 

Coast  Mfg.  Co.  and  Supply  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Case  fuse  for  testing 10.00 

Consolidated  Conveyor  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Model    conveyor 100.00 

Robins  Conveying  Belt  Co.,  New  York. 

Conveyor  sections 40.00 

Power  &  Mining  Machinery  Co.,  Cudahy,  Wis. 

McCully  gyratory  crusher 500.00 

Union  Iron  Works  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Risdon  Johnson  vanner 800.00 
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Hendrie  and  Bolthoff,  Denver,  Colo. 

Oil  engine  complete 400.00 

International  Concentrator  Co.,  N.  Y. 

International  dry  concentrator  complete 1500.00 

Ludwig  Concentrating  Table  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Ludwig  concentrator 400.00 

Snow  Steam  Pump  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Framed  photo  Snow  oil  engine 5.00 

Sturtevant  Mfg.  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Framed  photo  multivane  fan 5.00 

DeLaval  Steam  Turbine  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Framed  photo  steam  turbine 5.00 

National  Supply  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

Framed  photo  oil  well  rig 5.00 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

6  framed  photos  conveyors,  etc 25.00 

Wellman  Seaver  Morgan  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Set  9  photos 10.00 

American  Safety  Lamp  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

One  American  safety  lamp 5.00 

Simmonds  Co.,  New  York. 

Three  types  carbide  lamps 3.00 

Baldwin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Two  types  oil  lamps 2.00 

L.  K.  Terry,  Kelly,  N.  M. 

Three  types  lamp  holders 3.00 

Filley  Light  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pilley  electric  mine  safety  lamp 9.00 

Scranton  Lamp  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Three  types  Scranton  lamps 3.00 

Maple  City  Mfg.  Co.,  Monmouth,  111. 

Maple  City  lamp  and  flask 2.00 

Dupont  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Three  exhibition  cases  dynamite 25.00 

Tate  Jones  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Two  oil  burner  outfits  complete 70.00 
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Manzel  Bros.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Force  oil  pump 10.00 

Liquifuel  E.  &  C.  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

One  Liquifuel  oil  burner  installation 50.00 


$7655.00 

Phelps-Dodge    Company,    for    the    work    of    the    Mining 

Bureau $1000.00 

Prizes  and  Medals 

Merrill  P.  Freeman,  Gold  Medal  for  best  drilled  student 

in  the  battalion,  each  year 20.00 

Hiram  M.  Powell,  Sword  for  most  efficient  officer  in  bat- 
talion, 1911-12. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Powell,  Sword  for  most  efficient  officer  in  bat- 
talion, 191-2-13. 

Dr.   George   D.  Troutman,   Gold   and   Silver   Medals,   in 

chemistry,  each  year 30.00 

Harry  A.  Drachman,  three  economics  prizes,  each  year  (not 

awarded    1912-13) 40.00 

Scholarships 

Arizona    Federation    of    Women's    Clubs,    1911-12,    $75; 

1912-13,  $30 105.00 

Tucson  Women's  Club,  1912-13 50.00 

The  County  Scholarships  are  grants  from  the  General  Fund  of  the 
State. 

Student  Loan  Fund 882.60 

Donors,  in  the  order  of  time  of  their  gifts: 
Leo  Goldschmidt,  Levi  H.  Manning, 

Fred  Fleishman,  Dr.  William  V.  Whitmore, 

Nathaniel  E.  Plumer,  John  W.  Estill, 

Albert  Steinfeld,  Lewis  D.  Ricketts, 

Samuel  Heineman,  John  T.  Ramage. 

Miscellaneous  Gifts 

Prescott,  Arizona,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  gates  for  the  main 
entrance  to  the  campus $250.00 

Albert  Steinfeld  &  Co.,  group  of  athletic  trophies.  1911-12.  .  .    100.00 

Myers  &  Bloom,  loving  cup,  1911-12 50.00 
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Phil  C.  Brannen,  large  pennant,  1911-12 10.00 

John  M.  Ormsby,  campus  flag  celebrating  statehood,  1911-12.     25.00 

IMPROVEMENTS  ON  THE  CAMPUS 

Most  notable  of  the  improvements  on  the  campus  during  the  past 
year  is  the  new  men's  dormitory.  This  building  was  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  about  $32,000.  The  architect  was  Mr.  D.  H.  Holmes,  form- 
erly of  Tucson,  now  of  San  Diego;  the  superintendent  of  construction, 
Professor  L.  A.  Waterbury;  the  contractor,  Mr.  M.  L.  Tophoy. 
The  building  is  intended  to  be  a  model  of  modern  construction.  The 
main  characteristics  of  the  building  are  its  simplicity,  substantiality, 
and  commodiousness.  The  construction  is  reinforced  concrete,  with  a 
minimum  of  wood  in  the  trim  and  the  floors.  The  building  will  ac- 
commodate 40  students,  and  has  two  rooms  and  bath  for  the  in- 
structor in  charge.  Extensive  porches  give  adequate  out-door  sleeping 
accommodations  for  all  students.  Sanitary  arrangements  are  liberal 
and  of  approved  design.  The  building  will  regularly  be  used  for  the 
first  time  in  the  fall  of  this  year  . 

Additional  excavation  was  made  in  the  basement  of  the  gymnasium 
so  that  adequate  space  is  secured  for  new  lockers  and  for  dressing 
room.  Forty-eight  new  lockers  have  been  installed.  Radical  repairs 
being  necessary  on  the  University  well,  these  were  begun  in  the  Christ- 
mas vacation,  and  soon  carried  to  completion.  The  athletic  field  has 
been  removed  to  the  rear  of  the  grounds,  the  site  originally  intended 
for  it,  and  has  been  adjusted  more  completely  to  the  needs  of  the 
athletic  department. 

The  City  of  Tucson  permitted  the  University  to  connect  its  pipes 
with  the  city  mains  and  use  its  water  supply  while  repairs  were  being 
made  in  the  well  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Henley,  head  of 
the  department  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering. 

The  City  has  consented  to  allow  the  connection  with  its  mains,  made 
especially  to  supply  water  during  the  repairs  in  the  well,  to  remain 
permanent,  so  that  in  case  of  fire  on  the  campus  the  city  system  may 
supplement  that  of  the  University  system.  This  is  an  important  safe- 
guard to  the  campus. 

So  satisfactory  has  been  the  erection  of  the  sleeping  porch  at  North 
Hall  that  it  is  planned  to  add  one  to  South  Hall  in  the  coming 
summer. 
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The  floral  decoration  of  the  campus  has  advanced  materially  during 
the  year,  especially  in  the  space  in  front  of  Science  Hall. 

REPORT   OF   THE   EXPERIMENT   STATION    AND   OF 

AGRICULTURAL     INSTRUCTION     FOR     THE 

PERIOD  JANUARY  1,  1912,  TO  JUNE  30,  1913 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

For  this  period  the  Experiment  Station  staff  has  steadily  progressed 
with  established  lines  of  investigation,  including  studies  of  under- 
ground water  supply,  dry-farming  experiments,  with  and  without  sup- 
plemental irrigation ;  the  breeding  of  alfalfa,  beans  and  corn ;  plant  in- 
troduction and  acclimatization;  sheep  breeding;  the  culture,  chemistry 
and  marketing  of  dates;  and  various  other  less  important  lines  of 
study.  During  this  period  of  time  several  Bulletins  and  Timely  Hints 
for  Farmers  have  been  published  upon  the  following  subjects:  South- 
western Beans,  Improved  Types  of  Sheep  for  the  Southwest,  Date 
Culture,  Irrigating  Waters,  Insect  Pests,  Swine  Feeding,  Corn,  Alfal- 
fa, Plant  Introductions,  Cacti,  Guayule,  Dry  Farming  in  the  Arid 
Southwest,  Frost  Resistant  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Sorghum,  Wind  Mills, 
Cabbage,  Grain  Smuts,  Country  Roads,  Rose  Aphis  and  Mildew,  etc. 
These  publications  have  been  offered  to  a  list  of  some  5,000  Arizona 
farmers,  as  well  as  to  a  considerable  number  of  those  living  outside  the 
State  who,  for  various  reasons,  are  interested  in  southwestern  agricul- 
ture. 

Administratively,  this  period  has  been  the  most  important  within  the 
history  of  this  branch  of  University  work,  inasmuch  as  the  First  State 
Legislature  during  its  sessions  has  passed  several  very  important  laws 
consolidating  and  endowing  the  work  in  agriculture  in  the  State  and 
in  the  Institution.  The  most  important  of  these  measures  are  the  laws 
providing  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Agricultural  College  and  the 
School  of  Mines  with  the  University,  thus  insuring  the  future  unity 
and  undivided  strength  of  the  Institution ;  providing  for  the  endow- 
ment of  agricultural  courses  of  instruction  in  the  high  schools  and 
normal  schools  of  the  State;  providing  for  the  affiliation  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Agriculture  and   Horticulture  with  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
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periment  Station;  providing  for  the  investigation  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  state  cooperatively  with  the  Federal  Government;  and, 
finally,  making  liberal  provision  for  the  agricultural  work  within  the 
Institution  as  follows : 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  for  the  work  of  the 
Experiment  Station  in  Dry-farming,  Date  Palm  Cul- 
ture,    Farmers'     Institutes,     Printing,     Horticultural 

service,  etc $  18,000.00 

For  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1915,  a  new  agricul- 
tural building  at  the  University 165,000.00 

Maintenance  of  Dry-farming,  Date  Palm  Culture,  Farm- 
ers' Institutes,  Printing,  Horticultural  service,  etc.,  for 

two  years 81,300.00 

Purchase  and  improvement  of  a  new  Experiment  Station 

Farm  in  Salt  River  Valley 30,000.00 

These  enactments  provide  for  a  unified,  coordinated  and  compre- 
hensive agricultural  service  for  Arizona  and  endow  this  service  in  such 
a  way  that  it  may  enter  to  advantage  upon  larger  usefulness  for  the 
State  and  for  the  southwestern  region  which  the  Institution  serves. 

AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION 

Following  the  pioneering  work  of  Professor  Clothier  in  agricultural 
instruction  in  the  Institution,  and  looking  forward  to  a  larger  develop- 
ment of  this  work,  the  Experiment  Station  and  the  agricultural  class 
work  were  consolidated  under  one  direction.  This  consolidation 
makes  possible  better  class  room  service  and  renders  possible  closer 
cooperation  in  the  use  of  agricultural  facilities. 

The  number  of  agricultural  students  in  the  two  and  four  year 
courses  increased  to  fifty-three  during  the  year,  and  the  first  Farmers' 
Short  Course,  held  for  two  weeks  during  February,  1913,  attracted 
seventy-seven  farmer  students  from  all  parts  of  Arizona. 

Farmers'  Institutes  under  Professor  McOmie's  superintendence 
have  increased  in  extent  and  usefulness  during  the  year.  Institute 
work  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  installation  of  a  demonstration 
train,  which,  packed  with  agricultural  exhibits  and  attended  by  a  staff 
of  agricultural  lecturers,  traveled  over  most  of  the  railway  lines  of  the 
state. 
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Cars  and  transportation  were  furnished  without  charge  by  the  Santa 
Fe,  the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern,  Arizona  Eastern,  and  Southern 
Pacific  Railway  lines,  to  whom  the  University  and  the  public  are  in- 
debted for  their  indispensable  and  courteous  service. 

With  the  present  organization,  and  with  an  endowment  to  make  it 
effective,  we  may  look  forward  confidently  to  large  usefulness  to 
agriculture  and,  incidentally,  to  the  general  material  welfare  of  the 
State. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  H.  Forbes,  Director. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Department  for  the 
Deaf  during  the  year  just  ended: 

The  work  of  organizing  this  school  as  the  nucleus  of  a  State  Insti- 
tution during  the  first  year  wTas  more  successful  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  limited  amount  of  money  available;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  friends  of  the  school  feared  that  its  appropriation  would  be 
exhausted  before  half  the  school  year  wTas  over;  and  the  closest  econ- 
omy with  a  due  regard  to  the  comfort  and  wTell-being  of  the  pupils  was 
practiced,  yet  the  pupils'  education  did  not  suffer  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent. Both  the  children  and  their  parents  have  expressed  themselves 
as  more  than  satisfied  w^ith  their  progress  during  the  first  year.  The 
University  deserves  great  credit  for  taking  such  good  care  of  this 
infant  State  Institution  and  putting  it  on  its  feet. 

While  a  good  beginning  has  been  made,  there  is  still  much  to  be 
done  in  the  wray  of  appliances  and  equipment,  which  will  be  possible 
with  the  larger  appropriations  granted  to  the  school  by  the  Legislature. 
More  blackboards  for  the  different  classes,  individual  desks  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  harmony  among  the  pupils,  separate  classrooms  for 
better  efficiency,  etc.,  are  among  such  new  equipment  needed.  The 
lease  of  the  adjoining  cottages  made  by  the  University  will  do  much  to 
relieve  the  tension  in  the  school  and   render  its  work  much  easier, 
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making  it  possible  to  provide  separate  quarters  for  the  boys  and  girls 
and  also  separate  classrooms. 

The  instruction  of  the  boys  in  a  useful  handicraft  as  proposed  by 
the  University  for  next  term  will  be  an  important  step  in  their  educa- 
tion, one  which  will  be  welcomed  by  the  boys  and  their  parents. 

The  girls  were  more  fortunate  during  last  term  for  they  were  given 
a  practical  course  in  Domestic  Science,  and  as  letters  recently  received 
show,  their  mothers  were  both  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  girls' 
proficiency  in  housework.  The  boys  were  however  taught  to  make 
themselves  more  useful  than  they  were  accustomed  to,  and  this  trait 
will  be  appreciated  at  home,  this  Summer. 

Twenty  pupils  were  admitted  to  this  school  during  the  past  year; 
a  list  of  such  pupils  accompanies  this  report.  There  will  be  several 
more  pupils  admitted,  next  term.  One  pupil,  Miss  Helen  Stokoe,  of 
Phoenix,  was  graduated,  this  year,  and  she  enters  Gallaudet  College 
at  Washington,  next  Fall. 

The  closing  exercises  were  held  at  the  University  Assembly  Room 
on  the  afternoon  of  May  28th,  and  the  pupils  from  the  youngest  to 
the  oldest  made  a  creditable  showing. 

In  regard  to  the  method  of  education,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to 
quote  the  following  words  from  the  latest  report  of  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Deaf : 

"We  have  followed  the  combined  system  of  instruction  with  our 
pupils,  those  promising  best  results  in  speech  and  lip-reading  being  in- 
structed in  oral  classes — other  being  put  in  manual  classes  where 
written  and  manually  spelled  English  is  the  chief  means  of  communica- 
tion and  instruction.  Being  deprived  of  the  natural  means  of  acquir- 
ing language,  the  sense  of  hearing,  the  most  difficult  of  life's  tasks  for 
the  deaf  is  the  acquisition  of  language  by  some  other  means.  That  the 
deaf  child  should  acquire  some  means  of  communication  with  the 
world  is  the  first — the  prime — essential  to  his  education,  as  it  is  the 
most  difficult,  hence  the  labor  of  the  successful  teacher  of  the  deaf 
must  be  to  give  them  language  whereby  they  may  express  and  receive 
thought  and,  while  working  to  accomplish  this  chief  end,  to  educate 
them  as  other  children  are  educated  in  the  ordinary  and  practical 
branches  of  an  education." 
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Miss  Harriet  T.  White,  after  a  year  of  good  work  during  which 
she  has  left  her  impress  on  the  School  as  well  as  on  the  pupils,  has 
resigned  after  her  recent  marriage,  leaving  a  vacancy  to  be  filled  for 
next  term.  That  matter  is  now  in  your  hands,  and  I  leave  it  to  your 
best  judgment  and  selection.  Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  C.  White,  Principal. 

UNIVERSITY  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
FINANCIAL  REPORT 

Shortly  after  assuming  charge  of  the  business  management  and 
establishing  a  general  office,  I  discovered  from  the  records  and  system 
that  the  University  had  outgrown  its  early  organization.  The  system 
of  accounting  is  being  revised,  and  when  completed  will  be  modern, 
effective  and  simple,  but  sufficiently  adequate  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  financial  obligations  to  the  State.  This  period  of  development, 
however,  requires  considerable  time  as  it  is  a  system  of  evolution  by  a 
process  of  elimination. 

A  few  months  after  establishing  the  Business  Manager's  Office  and 
Accounting  Department  in  connection  with  same,  I  find  a  very  sub- 
stantial saving  in  the  conservation  of  University  Funds,  due  to  the 
promptness  and  accuracy  in  the  handling  of  the  multiplicity  of  ac- 
counts, and  to  the  concentration  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  and 
equipment.  The  service  thus  secured  by  the  University  being  consid- 
ered on  a  "cash  basis",  so  to  speak,  is  much  more  satisfactory  and 
beneficial  than  could  reasonably  be  expected  when  it  allowed  its 
accounts  to  accumulate  and  get  in  arrears  for  months.  The  system 
now  in  practice  enables  us  not  only  to  buy  on  very  close  margins,  but 
is  equally  advantageous  in  securing  the  benefit  of  cash  discounts,  as 
the  following  excerpt  from  a  creditor's  letter  will  show: 

"As  it  is  your  intention  to  pay  bills  in  a  way  which  will  entitle  you 
to  the  cash  discount,  we  assure  you  that  any  assistance  or  service  we 
can  furnish  along  this  line  will  have  our  best  attention. 

"In  this  connection,  wish  to  ask  if  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  you  for 
us  to  quote  terms  allowing  2%  discount  on  the  10th  of  each  month, 
for  all  bills  purchased  during  the  previous  month.  This  would  be 
stretching  our  regular  terms  quite  a  bit,  but  with  the  understanding 
that  all  bills  purchased  each  month  are  to  be  covered  by  payment  not 
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later  than  the  10th  of  the  following  month,  we  will  be  glad  to  allow 
discount  on  this  basis  at  the  rate  of  2%." 

In  other  instances  the  rate  of  discount  is  much  higher  in  addition  to 
close  prices  received  previously.  Perhaps  a  fair  average  of  the  per- 
centage of  annually  saving  on  the  entire  University  appropriation  over 
the  previous  years,  under  the  reorganized  management,  would  be  from 
three  to  five  per  cent. 

I  find  that  this  disorganized  condition  still  exists  in  a  great  many 
universities.  In  a  measure  our  universities  and  colleges  have  grown 
into  large  corporations  and  should  be  conducted  along  the  lines  of 
efficient  and  modern  up-to-date  methods.  During  the  short  trip  of 
inspection  of  State  Universities  and  Colleges  in  August,  1913,  I  found 
some  institutions  that  had  no  separate  business  management,  were 
working  to  that  end  or  had  same  under  advisement.  Others  having  a 
semi-business  administration  were  contemplating  or  already  at  work 
reorganizing  for  more  complete  organization.  Successful  private 
schools  are  under  good  and  conservative  business  management — as  they 
must  be — not  being  fed  by  the  cornucopia  of  Federal  and  State  Funds. 
Why  not  then  our  State  Universities  and  Colleges?  Intelligent  con- 
servation on  the  one  hand — expansion  in  a  hundred  ways  on  the  other. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  university  should  not  be  conducted  on  a  busi- 
ness basis  and  many  reasons  why  it  should  be,  and  at  the  same  time 
permit  of  absolute  freedom  in  the  management  of  the  educational  side. 

In  the  minds  of  some  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  middle  west  I 
find  the  opinion  prevalent  that  universities  must  segregate  the  educa- 
tional and  business  management,  if  the  real  economic  values  of  our  in- 
stitutions would  be  best  conserved,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  as 
well  as  ethical. 

In  two  states  in  the  middle  west  that  I  visitetd  I  am  informed  of  a 
very  unsatisfactory  condition  and  in  one  college  several  professors  have 
resigned  since  last  June,  and  a  certain  University  lost  many  profes- 
sors in  the  same  time,  due  to  lack  of  harmonious  concentration  in  the 
development  of  the  business  and  educational  administration. 

The  one  most  essential  requisite  in  University  management  is  con- 
centration. I  am  advised  that  several  institutions  are  now  at  work  re- 
organizing the  scattered  authority  and  duties  in  the  educational  de- 
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partments  as  well  as  the  business  management,  all  tending  toward  con- 
centration. 

We  are  hoping  for  still  greater  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  admin- 
istration along  the  lines  of  conservation  of  the  public  monies,  thereby 
doing  our  part  or  more  to  assist  in  keeping  taxation  of  citizens  as 
low  as  is  consistent  with  good  service,  by  seeking  the  fullest  pur- 
chasing value  of  every  dollar  expended,  and  by  efficient  cooperation 
with  all  departments  of  the  University  in  maintaining  high  standards 
and  cementing  a  closer  relation  with  the  public  and  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Arizona. 

C.  R.  Stewart,  Business  Manager. 
FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

MORRILL-NELSON   FUNDS 

July  1st,  1912,  to  July  1st,  1913 

Balance  (bills  payable)  July  1st,  1912 $     410.41 

Received  from  U.  S.  Government 50,000.00 

$50,410.41 

Expenditures : 

Agriculture $  7,540.34 

Mechanical  Arts 10,433.68 

English  Language 6,129.52 

Mathematical  Science 5,889.1 7 

Natural  Sciences 15,218.94 

Economic  Sciences 4,450.01 

$49,571.66 

Balance  (bills  payable)  July  1st,  1913 $     838.75 

STATE  FUNDS 

July  1st,  1912,  to  July  1st,  1913 

University  Fund  (Maintenance) — Appropriated $48,680.00 

University  Fund  (Maintenance) — Expended 47,472.62 

Balance  July  1st,  1913 $  1,207.38 

University  Bldg.  Fund  (Improvement) — Appropriated $23,320.00 

University  Bldg.  Fund  (Improvement)— Expended 22,573.39 

Balance  July  1st,  1913 $      746.61 

General  Fund  (County  Scholarships)— Appropriated $  1,350.00 

General  Fund  (County  Scholarships)— Expended 1,350.00 

ASSAY  FUND    (EARNED) 

January  1st,  1912,  to  July  1st,  1913 

Balance  January  1st,  1912 $       96.24 

Receipts  from  January  1st,  1912,  to  July  1st,  1913. . .        143.50 

$      239.74 

Expenditures  January  1st,  1912,  to  July  1st,  1913 232.43 

Balance  July  1st,  1913 $         7.31 
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INSURANCE  FUND 

Balance  January  1st,  1912 $  1,277.69 

Expended  to  July  1st,  1913 1,277.69 

Endowment  Funds 
douglas  endowment  fund 

Balance  January  1st,  1912 $     638.81 

Receipts  January  1st,  1912,  to  July  1st,  1913 500.00 

$  1,138.81 

Expenditures,  January  1st,  1912,  to  July  1st,  1913 . . .  587.25 

Balance  July  1st,  1913 $     551.56 

BENNETT  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Receipts  January  1st,  1912,  to  July  1st,  1913 $       20.00 

Expenditures  January  1st,  1912,  to  July  1st,  1913 20.00 

Income  from  Students 
mess  fund   (university  dining  hall) 

Balance  January  1st,  1912 $  2,798.51 

Receipts  for  Board,  etc.,  Jan.  1,  1912,  to  July  1,  1913.  26,651.74 

$29,450.25 

Expenditures  January  1st,  1912,  to  July  1st,  1913. . .  29,366.98 

Balance  July  1st,  1913 $       83.27 

CONTINGENT  FUND    (MATRICULATION,  ETC.) 

Balance  January  1st,  1912 $     589.39 

Receipts  January  1st,  1912  to  July  1st,  1913 3,736,96 

$  4,326.35 

Expenditures  January  1st,  1912,  to  July  1st,  1913. . .  2,753.20 

Balance  July  1st,  1913 $  1,573.15 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  FUND 

Balance  January  1st,  1912 $     347.24 

Receipts  January  1st,  1912,  to  July  1st,  1913 2,069.50 

$  2,416.74 

Expenditures  January  1st,  1912,  to  July  1st,  1913. . .  2,272.12 

Balance  July  1st,  1913 $     144.62 

DORMITORY  FUND 

Overdrawn  January  1st,  1912 $       36.01 

Receipts  January  1st,  1912,  to  July  1st,  1913 3,256.25 

$  3,220.24 

Expenditures  January  1st,  1912,  to  July  1st,  1913. . .  2,684.19 

Balance  July  1st,  1913 $     536.05 

FARM   SALES   FUND 

Balance  January  1st,  1912 $      140.45 

Receipts  January  1st,  1912,  to  July  1st,  1913 9,087.53 

$  9,227.98 

Expenditures  January  1st,  1912,  to  July  1st,  1913. . .  7,955.36 

Balance  July  1st,  1913 $  1,272.62 
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